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ABSTRACT 

This working paper examines funding to U.S. school 
districts and public schools in accordance with Chapter 1 of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as amended in 
1988. The report discusses the background of the legislation, 
describ->s its provisions, and presents results from the Schools and 
Staffing Survey conducted in 1987-88 and the 1990-91 administration 
of the Public School Questionnaire and Private School Questionnaire. 
Findings are reported concerning which school districts are receiving 
Chapter 1 funding, the number of schools enrolling students served in 
Chapter 1 programs, and the number of students being served by 
elementary and secondary schools and participation by school poverty 
concentration. The following results are highlighted: (l) over 90 
percent of all public school districts in 1987-88 received Chapter 1 
services, and virtually all of the very needy districts received 
Chapter 1 funds; (2) nationwide, 66 percent of public schools and 25 
percent of private schools enrolled students who were served in 
Chapter 1 programs in 1990-91; (3) 87 percent of the schools with the 
highest concentrations of poor children provided Chapter 1 services 
in 1990-91; (4) nearly 5.7 million students, or about 1*3 percent of 
all students in 1990-91, received Chapter 1 services; and (5) 
elementary school students were more likely to be served than were 
secondary school students in 1990-91. An appendix provides nine data 
tables. (Contains 7 references.) (GLR) 
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Summary 



Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended 
by the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Staf- 
ford Elementary and Secondary School Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988, is the largest 
Federal elementary and secondary education 
program in the nation. Th^ter 1 provides 
funds to school districts: 



• The districts with the lowest concentra- 
tions of poor students — those in which no 
more than 1 in 10 students was eligible for 
free or reduced price lunch — accounted 
for 19 percent of all of the public school 
districts receiving Chapter 1 funds. 



**In recognition of ... the special educa- 
tional needs of children of low-in- 
come families and the impact of 
concentrations of low-income families 
on the ability of local educational 
agencies to provide educational 
programs which m<.^i such needs 

Despite the emphasis in the law on tlie effects 
of concentrations of poor children, the law 
and regulations allow Ch^ter 1 grants to near- 
ly all school districts, and neariy three- 
quarters of the nation's elementary schools, 
not just schools with have high concentrations 
of poor children, provide Chapter 1 services. 



Districts 

Based on data from the 1987-88 school year 
data collection of the Schools and Staffing Sur- 
vey, we found that: 

• Over 90 percent of all public school dis- 
tricts provided Chapter 1 services, includ- 
ing 85 percent of the school districts in 
which no more than 1 in 10 students was 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch. 

• Virtually all of the very needy districts — 
those in which more than half of the stu- 
dents qualified for free or reduced price 
lunch — received Chapter 1 funds. These 
districts accounted for about 15 percent of 
all Chapter 1 districts. 



Schools 

In 1990-91, a majority of public schools, but 
only a quarter of private schools, eim)lled stu- 
dents served by the Chapter 1 program: 

• Nationwide, about 66 percent of public 
schools and 

• 25 percent of private schools enrolled stu- 
dents who were served in Chapter 1 
programs. 



Among the public schools, high poverty 
schools (i.e., the schools with the highest con- 
centrations of poor children) were more likely 
to provide Chapter 1 services than were low 
poverty sciiools: 

• 87 percent of the schools with the highest 
concentrations of poor children (75 to 100 
percent) provided Chapter 1 services, as 
did 

• 8 1 percent of the schools where 50 to 74 
percent of the children were poor. 



However, a substantial number of schools 
with relatively low concentrations of poor 
children also received Chapter 1 : 

• 42 percent of the schools with the lowest 
concentrations of poor children (those 
where no more than 1 in every 10 children 
received free or reduced price lunch), and 
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• 58 percent of the schools where between 
1 1 and 24 percent of the children received 
free or reduced price lunch also had Chap- 
ter 1 programs. 



Students 

According to the 1990-91 survey: 

• Nearly 5.7 million students, or about 1 3 
percent of all students, received Chapter 1 
services. 

• Elementary school students were more 
likely to be served (16 percent) than secon- 
dary school students (6 percent). 

• Public school students were much more 
likely to receive services (14 percent) than 
were private school students (4 percent). 

• Approximately a quarter of all Chapter 1 
public school students are located in 
schools with very high concentrations of 
children from poor families (i.e., 75 per- 
cent of more receiving free or reduced 
price lunch), and another 23 percent are lo- 
cated in schools where 50 to 74 percent of 
the students receive free or reduced price 
lunch. 



Background 



Chapter 1 of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended 
by the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Staf- 
ford Elementary and Secondary Sch(X)l Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988 provides 
financial assistance to: 

"improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of educationally deprived 
children by helping such children suc- 
ceed in the regular program of the 
local educational agency, attain grade- 
level proficiency, and improve 
achievement in basic and more ad- 
vanced skills." 



• Basic grants, which are distributed 
primarily based on Census counts of 
children age 5 to 17 who live in families 
with incomes below the poverty level, ad- 
justed by State p)er-pupil expenditure data 
(Section 1005 of Public Law 100-297); 
and 

• Concentration grants, which provide addi- 
tional funding to school districts **in coun- 
ties with especially high concentrations of 
children from low-income families" (Sec- 
tion 1006 of Public Uw 100-297). 



Part A of Chapter 1 provides funds for 
programs operated by local educational agen- 
cies (LEAs). The LEAs are primarily school 
districts, and are referred to in this document 
as such, rather than by the more awkward term 
"local educational agency." The rati(male for 
providing these funds to school districts is 
given in Section 1001 of the law: 

"In recognition of ... the special educa- 
tional needs of children of low-in- 
come families and the impact of 
concentrations of low-income families 
on the ability of local educational 
agencies to provide educational 
programs which meet such needs ... 
Congress tif^clares it to be the policy 
of the United States to ... provide 
financial assistance to State and local 
educational agencies to meet the spe- 
cial needs of such educationally 
deprived children at the preschool, 
elementary, and secondary level/' 



The law provides for two types of grants to 
school districts: 



The procedures by which funds are distributed 
to States, and in turn to school districts and f) 
schools, are quite complex. A brief overview 
of the basic procedures, however, is provided 
below. While this overview provides general 
information about funds distribution, it does 
not provide for all exceptions, special cases, 
and so forth. Readers who want a complete un- 
derstanding of the procedures should consult 
Public Law 100-297, the final regulations for 
Chapter 1 programs in LEAs (Federal 
Register, May 19, 1989), and the Chapter 1 
Policy Manual (U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1990). 



Distribution of Chapter 1 Funds 

Chapter 1 is a State-administered program. 
The Federal government makes grants by 
county to States., which in turn make grants to 
school districti- and other providers. The 
Federal government docs not make grants 
directly to school districts and others who run 
the programs. Chapter 1 funds are distributed 
to States and in turn to districts based on 
specific rules and regulations, and separate 
procedures are used to determine the amounts 
of the basic and concentration grants. 
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Basic Grants 

Basic grant funds are distributed annually to 
Slates by the Federal government based on 
county level Census counts of the number of 
children living in families below the poverty 
line, updated annually by counts of children 
residing in local neglected or delinquent (N or 
D) institutions, children from families above 
the poverty line receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), and foster 
children supported by public funds, multiplied 
by a cost factor based on Slate per-pupil ex- 
penditure data. The Stales, in turn, distribute 
the funds allocated to them to school districts 
based on counts of N or D children and pover- 
ty children in the districts. Any school district 
in a county that has at least 10 formula 
children is eligible to receive a grant, but the 
State is not required to allocate funds to any 
district with fewer than 10 formula children. 
In addition, a "hold-harmless" provision in the 
law assures that a school district's basic grant 
allocation will be at least 85 percent of the 
amount received in the previous year. 



Concentration Grants 

Concentration grants were designed to provide 
additional funds to school districts with espe- 
cially high concentrations of children from 
low-income families. The Federal govenmient 
distributes these supplemental fimds to States 
through county allocations. A county is 
eligible if: (a) it has at least 6,500 children 
aged 5 to 17 living in families below the pover- 
ty line, or (b) at least 15 percent of its children 
aged 5 to 17 meet this criteria. The Depart- 
ment of Education estimates that approximate- 
ly 1,900 ofthe 3,100 counties in the 
nation — or nearly two-thirds of all counties — 
are eligible for concentration grants {Policy 
ManuaL page 8). 

In general, a school district may receive a con- 
centration grant if it is located in a county that 
is eligible for such a grant and if the number 
of children counted in the district's allocation 
fomiula for its basic grant in the preceding 
year meets the 6,500 or 15 percent rule. How- 



ever, there are exceptions that allow other dis- 
tricts to receive concentration grants {Policy 
Manual, page 10). Once a school district 
receives concentration grant funds, it uses the 
concentration grant funds to carry out the 
same programs that it carries out with its basic 
grant; it does not run separate programs with 
the concentration grant funds and it is not re- 
quired to account for these funds separately. 
There is no "hold-hamiless" provision for con- 
centration grants. 



Identification of Eligible Schools 

School districts are required to use Chapter 1 
funds in school attendance areas with high 
concentrations of poor children {P,L 100-297, 
Section 103). Districts that do not have suffi- 
cient hinds to serve all attendance areas must 
identify eligible school attendance areas using 
specific criteria established by the statute and 
regulations. Each district must conduct an an- 
nual ranking of all of its school attendance 
areas based on counts of poor children in 
order to determine which areas have the 
greatest need. (Section 1013 exempts districts 
with fewer than 1 ,000 children from this 
provision.) Attendance areas are the residen- 
tial areas associated with each school; in 
general, students living within a school's atten- 
dance areas are assigned to, and attend, that 
school, although there are exceptions. Districts 
are required t'^ use the best available counts of 
poor children. Typically counts are made of 
the number of children eligible for free or 
reduced price lunch programs or the number 
of children fvom families receiving AFDC. 

According to the Chapter 1 Policy Manual 
(1990): 

"An attendance area has a high con- 
centration of children from low-in- 
come families if (1) the percentage of 
low-income children in the attendance 
area is at least as high as the percent- 
age of low-income children in the en- 
tire LEA, or (2) the number of 
low-income children is at least equal 
to the average number of low-income 



children per attendance area in tlie en- 
tire LEA." 

Eligible children who attend private schools 
are entitled to receive Chapter 1 services; 
these services usually are provided by the 
public school districts. They arc not provided 
by the private schools themselves. Instruction- 
al staff may not provide Chapter 1 educational 
services on the premises of religious schools. 



Services 

School districts must conduct annual assess- 
ments of educational need which "(1) identify 
educationally deprived children in all eligible 
attendance areas; (2) identify the general in- 
structional areas in v/hich the program will 
focus; (3) select those educationally deprived 
children who have the greatest need for assis- 
tance ... and (4) detennine the special educa- 
tional needs ... of participating children with 
specificity sufficient to ensure concentration 
on such needs'" (F'.L. 100-297, Secticm 
1014(6)). 

Through this process, districts determine what 
services will be provided, including the in- 
structional areas and the grade levels to be 
served. Tne most commonly provided Chapter 
1 services are reading and mathematics instruc- 
tion: approximately 71 percent of Chapter 1 
students receive instruction in reading, and 44 
percent receive instruction in mathematics 
(Sinclair and Gumxann, 1990). Other areas in 
which Chapter 1 services are provided include 
language arts; attendance, social woric, and 
guidance services; health and nutrition; and 
transportation. The schools select students to 
be served by specific criteria related to the ser- 
vice; i.e., students arc selected for reading 
pR)grams based on one or more measures of 
their reading ability, not on their poverty 
status. Because not all poor children are educa- 
tionally needy, and because many non-poor 
children are, the students who are served by 
Chapter 1 are not necessarily the high poverty 
children who generated the ftmds. 



Schools with exceptionally high concentra- 
tions of poor children — 75 percent or more — 
are eligible to run '*schoolwide'' projects 
designed to improve the quality of the entire 
school program, rather than identifying 
specific children for assistance. 



Data Source: The Schools and 
StafTmg Survey 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) is an 
integrated survey of public and private 
schools, school districts, school principals, and 
teachers sponsored by the National Center for 
EducaUon Statistics (NCES) of the U. S. 
Department of Education. The initial SASS, 
which was conducted in the 1987-88 school 
year, sampled 52,000 teachers in 9,300 public 
schools and 13,000 teachers in 3,500 private 
schools in all 50 states plus the District of 
Columbia. Response rates ranged from 86.5 
percent to 94.2 percent for public schools and 
from 76.9 percent to 8 1 .2 percent for private 
schools. 

The second survey, which was conducted in 
1990-9 1 , again sampled approximately 9,300 
public and 3,500 private schools, 52,000 
public school and 13,000 private school 
teachers, and 5,600 school districts. 

While the SASS survey was not designed 
specifically to address questions about the 
Chapter 1 program, respondents were asked 
whether or not students in their schools were 
served by Chapter 1 programs. The 1987-88 
SASS Teacher Demand and Shortage Ques- 
tionnaire for Public School Districts (LEAs) 
provides infonnalion about the number of stu- 
dents receiving Chapter 1 assistance, the num- 
ber of students eligible for free or reduced 
price lunch programs, and the total number of 
students in each district. This information was 
used to detennine the number and percent of 
districts with Chapter 1 programs by size of 
the district and by poverty level of the district, 
using the percent of all children in each dis- 
trict who were eligible for free or reduced 
price lunch as the poverty indicator. (The 
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1990-91 survey does not include Chapter 1 in- 
fomation for districts,) 

The 199091 Public School Questionnaire and 
Private School Questionnaire asks respon- 
dents to provide counts of the numbers of stu- 
dents served in Chapter I programs, the total 
number of students enrolled in the school, and 
the number eligible for free or reduced price 
lunch. The free or reduced price lunch data 
and total number of students were used to cre- 
ate a poverty index for each school (as with 
districts, the index was calculated by dividing 
the number of students eligible for free or 
reduced price lunch by the total number of stu- 
dents.) The percent of students receiving free 
or reduced price lunch is a conunonly used 
measure of students' poverty status. Students 
are eligible for free or reduced price lunch if 
their family income is no more than 185 per- 
cent of the national poverty level. Ap- 
proximately 32 percent of all public school 
children were eligible in 1990-91 . 



Sampling Variation 

AH of tlie figures in this report are based on 
samples of districts or of schools. If a dif ferent 
sam.ple had been used to calculate the figures, 
the estimates might be higher or lower. In 
most cases, the percentage estimates will vary 
by plus or minus 4 percentage points or less. 
In some cases, however, there is greater 
variability. This is particulariy true for private 
school estimates. Standard errors for selected 
estimates are provided in the appendix. 



Which School Districts Receive Chapter 1? 



Chapter 1 ftinds are distributed by States to 
eligible LEAs, or school districts. While tlie 
Chapter 1 law recognizes the impact of con- 
centrations of low-income families on school 
districts, it allows Chapter 1 grants to go to dis- 
tricts that do not have particularly high con- 
centrations of poor children. Neaily all 
districts — over 90 percent — serve students in 
Chapter I programs (Table 1 and Figure 1). 

High eiuollment districts are most likely to 
serve students in Chapter 1 : 

• All districts with 50,000 or more students 
have Ch^ter l,asdo 

• 99 percent of districts with 2,500 to 
49,999 students; 

• 97 percent of districts with 1 ,000 to 2,499 
students; 

• 95 percent of districts with 300 to 999 stu- 
dents; and 

• 83 percent of districts with under 300 stu- 
dents. 



Given that counties with fewer than 10 for- 
mula children are not eligible for grants, and 
thai States are not required to allocate funds to 
school districts with fewer than 10 formula 
children, it is not surprising that 17 percent of 
very small districts do not have Chapter 1 
pn)grdms. Many of them may have too few 
students to be eligible, or too few students to 
provide a program. 

The fact that Chapter 1 funds are not reserved 
for needy school districts — that is, for those 
with higher than average concentrations of 
poor children — is made clearer when we look 
at the percent of school districts serving stu- 
dents in Chapter 1 by the percent of students 
in the district who are eUgible for free or 



Table 1. Number and percent of school districts serv- 
ing students in Chapter 1 programs, by student en- 
rollmenf in the district, 1987-^. 



Number of 


Percent of 


Total 


Students 


Districts with 


Number 


Enrolled in 


Chapter 1 


of 


the District 




Districts 


Toul 


93% 


15.178 


50,000 & Over 


100% 


65 


10,000 - 49,999 


99% 


574 


2,500-9,999 


99% 


2.912 


1,000-2,499 


97% 


3,766 


300-999 


95% 


4,188 


1-299 


83% 


3,672 



NOTES: (1) The figures in tliis Uble are weighted 
population estimates based on a sample of districts. 
(2) The standard error for the percent of districts with 
1-299 students that have Chapter 1 is 2,2. (3) Enroll- 
ment information was missing for an estimated 66 dis- 
tricts. These districts are not included in the totals. 
(4) Six districts had 0 enrollment aivd did not report 
serving Ch^ter 1 students. 



Figure 1 . Percent of school districts with Chapter 1 
by district size J987-88 

Number of StiKknts 




Percent with Chaptsrl 



SASS: 1987-88 
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reduced price lunch (Table 2 and Figure 2). As 
expected, almost all of the districts where half 
or more of the students are eligible for free or 
reduced price lunch serve students in Chapter 
1 . These are districts that virtually anyone 
would recognize as needy, and it is at fiiNt 
glance surprising tliat there are any districts in 
this category that do not receive Chapter L 

What readers unfamiliar with the Chapter 1 
program may find less understandable is that 
most of the least poor districts—those in 
which no more than I in 10 students is eligible 
for ftec or reduced price lunch — also receive 
Chapter 1 funds. Nationwide, 85 percent of 
the least poor districts receive Chapter 1, and 
approximately one in every five districts with 
Chapter 1 has no more than 1 in 10 students 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch (Figure 
3). 



Figure I Percent of school districts with Chapter 1 
by district poverty concentration, 1987-88 

Poverty Concentration 




Percent with Chapter 1 



BASS: 1987-86 

NOTE: Ttie poverty concentration is the percent ol students 
who were elig9}le for free or reduced price lunch. 



Tabte 2. Number and percent of school districts with 
Chapter 1 programs by percent of students in the dis- 
trict eligible for free or reduced price luncht 1987-^. 



Percent of 


Number of Districts 


Percent 


Students 


with 


Total 


of Districts 


Eligible for 


Chapter 1 




with 


Free/Reduced 






Chapter 1 


Price Lunch 








Oer 75% 


765 


767 


100% 


51 -15% 


1.343 


1.361 


99% 


26 - 50% 


4.767 


4.960 


96% 


1 1 - 25% 


4,544 


4,827 


94% 


ITO or less 


2J26 


3,222 


85% 



NOTES: (1 ) Free/reduced price lunch information 
was not available for an estimated 107 districts. These 
districts are not included in the totals. (2) The figures 
in this table are weighted population estimates based 
on a sample of districts. The details do not always add 
to the totals because of rounding. 



Figure 3. Distribution of public school districts with 
Chapter 1, by the percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch 

26 - 50% 




SASS: 1987.88 

NOTE: The poverty concentration is the percent ol students 
who were eligible for free or reduced price lunch. 



How Many Schools Enroll Students Served in Chapter 1 
Programs? 



School districts are required to use Chapter 1 
funds in school attendance areas witli high 
concentrations of poor children. Districts that 
do not have suificienl funds to serve all atten- 
dance areas must identify eligible school atten- 
dance areas following program criteria. 
Nationwide, about 

• 66 percent of public schools and 

• 25 percent of private schools enroll stu- 
dents served in Oiapter 1 . (See Table 3,) 



The difference between public and private 
schools is not surprising: Chapter 1 was 
designed to serve low-achieving students who 
live in school attendance areas with nigh con- 
centrations of poor children, and public 
schools are more likely to enroll such children 
than are private schools. 



Table 3. Number and percent of schools enrolling stu- 
dents who «re served by Chapter 1, by school type, 
1990.91, 



School Number Percent 

Type of Schools EnroUing 

Chapter 1 
Students 

Total 104.575 57% 

Public 79,885 66% 

Private 24,691 25% 



NOTE: Numbers are weighted population estimates 
based on a sample of schools. Details may not add to 
totals because of rounding. 



Because of the emphasis in the law on provid- 
ing special assistance to aneas with high con- 
centrations of poor children, it is also 
interesting to look at school participation in 
the Chapter 1 program by school poverty 
level — that is, by the percent of children in the 
school who receive free or reduced price 
lunch. Table 4 provides this information for 
public schools. (Data are not available for 
private schools, which are much less likely to 
participate in the school lunch program.) 

As Table 4 and Figure 4 show, public schools 
with higher concentrations of poor cliildren 
arc much more likely to provide Chapter 1 
programs than are other schools: 



Table 4. Number and percent of publk schools en- 
roliing students who are served by Chapter I, by 
school poverty concentration^ 1990-91 . 



Percent of Number Percent 

K-1 2 students of Schools Enrolling 

receiving free or Chiqjler 1 

reduced price lunch Students 



Toul 79,242 66% 

75% & Over 7,833 87% 

50-74% 11,665 81% 

25-49% 23,285 74% 

11-24% 19,135 58% 

10%. or less 17,223 42% 



• 87 percent of the schools with the highest 
concentrations of poor children (75 to 100 
percent) provide Chapter 1 services, as do 
81 percent of the schools where 50 to 74 
percent of the children are poor. 



NOTE: Numbers are weighted population estimates 
based on a sample of schools. Details may not add to 
totals because of rounding. 
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However, a fairly substantial number of 
schools with relatively low concentrations of 
poor children also receive Chapter 1 : 



Figure 4, Percent of schools Chapter 1 , 

by school poverty concentration, 1990-91 



• 42 percent of the schools with the lowest 
concentrations of poor children (ihose 
where no more than \ in every 10 children 
receives free or reduced price Eunch), and 

• 58 percent of tlie schools where between 
1 1 and 24 percent of the children receive 
free or reduced price lunch also serve stu- 
dents in Chapter 1 programs. 



While these schools may (or may not) have 
large numbers of poor children, tliey are not 
schools with "high concentrations'' of such 
children. 

As noted previous^ly» approximately one out of 
every three children receives free or reduced 
price lunches. If these students were evenly 
distributed across schools, which of course 
they are not, approximately one-third of the 
students in each school would be poor. Instead 
(see Figure 5), the proportion varies greatly: 



Poverty Concerftation 




Percent with Chapter 1 

SASS: 1990-91 

NOTE: The poverty concerttration is the percent of stiKlerte 
who received for free or reduced price lunch. 



• About 22 percent of all public schools 
have veiy few poor children: 1 in 10 or 
fewer. A quarter (24 percent) have be- 
tween 1 1 and 24 percent of their students 
receiving free or reduced price lunches. 



Figure 5. Distribution of public schools by 
school poverty concentration, 1990-91 



Ten percent of the public schools have 
very high concentrations of poor students: 
more than three-quarters receive free or 
reduced price lunch. These schools are 
now eligible for school-wide Chapter 1 
programs. 



25-49% 
29% 



50 - 74% 
15% 




75% & over 
10% 



Another 15 percent of schools have between 
half and three-quarters of their students 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch. While 
these schools are not now eligible to vm 
schoolwide Chapter 1 programs, there have 
been proposals to make them eligible. This 
change would more than double the number of 
schools eligible. 




11-24% 
24% 



10% or less 
22% 



SASS: 1990-91 

NOTE: The poverty concentration is the percent of students 
who received free or reduced price lunch. 



How Many Students Are Served? 



According to the 1990-91 Schools and Staff- 
ing Survey: 

• Nearly 5.7 million students — about 1 3 per- 
cent of all students — received Qiapter 1 
services in 1990-91. (See Table 5.) 



Nearly 85,000 students were served at the pre- 
school level, but pre-kindergarten students rep- 
resented a very small percentage — less than 2 
percent — of the students served in Chapter 1. 
Public school students were much more likely 
to receive services than were private school 
students: 

• 14 percent of all public school students and 

• 4 percent of all private school students 
were in Chapter 1 programs. (See Table 
6.) 



Table 5. Number and percent of students (public and 
private) served in Chapter 1 programs, 1990-91. 



Grade Level Number of 

Students 



Total 

Number of Chapter 1 Students 5,682,679 

Number of Students 45.337,9 1 7 

Percent in Chapter 1 13% 

Pre- Kindergarten (1) 

Number of Chapter 1 Students 84,808 

Number of Students 560.340 

Percent in Chapter 1 15% 

Kindergarten tlirough Grade 12 

Number of Chapter 1 Students 5,^97.87 1 

Number of Students 44,777,577 

Percent in Chapter 1 13% 



NOTES: (1) Private school nurseiy school students 
are not included in the pre-kindergarten figure. (2) 
The number of kindergarten through grade 12 stu- 
dents includes students in ungraded classes. 



Table 6. Number and percent of pre-kindergarten through grade 12 students served in Chapter 1 
programs, 1990-91, by school level and type. 

Chapter 1 Total Number 

Number Percent of Students 



All Schools 








Total 


5,682,679 


13% 


45,337,917 


Elementary 


4J501,501 


16% 


28,219,006 


Secondary 


938,063 


6% 


14,582,966 


Combined/Other 


243,114 


10% 


2,535,945 


Public Schools 








Total 


5,464,895 


14% 


40,426,133 


Elementary 


4,331,899 


17% 


25,386,606 


Secondary 


921,241 


7% 


13,695,456 


Combined/Other 


211,755 


16% 


1,344,071 


Private Scltools 








Total 


217,784 


4% 


4,911,784 


Elementary 


169,602 


6% 


2,832,400 


Secondary 


16,822 


2% 


887,510 


Combined/Other 


31,359 


3% 


1,191,874 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



This difference is not unexpected: public 
school students are more likely lo be low 
achievers living in attendance areas with high 
concentrations of poor children than are 
private school students. In addition, prohibi- 
tions against providing Chapter 1 services on 
the premises of religious schools may reduce 
private school participation in the program. 



Elementary vs. Secondary School Participa- 
tion 

Chapter 1 programs have traditionally been 
concentrated at the elementary school level, a 
trend that continues today: 

• 16 percent of all elementary school stu- 
dents and 

• only 6 percent of secondary school stu- 
dents were in Chapter 1 programs in 1990- 
91 (Table 6 and Figure 6). 



Participation by School Poverty 
Concentration 

Most Chapter 1 students are located in schools 
with relatively high concentrations of poor 
children. As Table 7 and Figure 7 show: 

• Neariy half (49 percent) of the public 
school students now served in Chapter 1 
are in schools where at least half of all the 
students are poor, and 

• Approximately a quarter of the Chapter 1 
students are located in schools with very 
high concentrations of poor children (i.e., 
75 percent or more receiving free or 
reduced price lunch). These schools are 
now eligible to run *'schoolwide'* 
pn)grams. 



Figure 6. Percent of students served in Chapter 1 
programs, by school level, 1990-91 



School level 




Percent receiving Chapter 1 seivices 

SASS: 1990-91 



Figure 7. Distribution of public school K-12 Chapter 1 students 
by school poverty concentration, 1990-91 



50 - 74% 75% & over 




SASS: \m\ 

NOTE: The poverty concentration ii> the percent of students 
who received free or re(tuced price lynch. 



-10- 
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(School lunch information is not available for 
private schools, which are much less likely to 
participate in the lunch program.) 

llie percentage of students attending schools 
in each poverty category roughly parallels the 
percentages of schools in each category, a find- 
ing to be expected unless there is a relation- 
ship between schools' poverty status and their 
size (Table 8). Nationwide: 

• Over 3.7 million public school children, or 
about 9 percent of the total, attend schools 
where over three-quarters of the students 
are eligible for free or reduced price lunch. 

• Another 5-4 million — 13 percent of the 
total — attend schools where half to three- 
quarters of the students are poor 



If the Chapter 1 rules were modified to allow 
schools where more than 50 percent of the 
children were poor to be eligible to run school- 
wide programs, about a quarter of the public 
school children would be in such schools. 

However, well under half of all of the students 
in these poorest schools are now served in 
Chapter 1. (In schools with 75 to 100 percent 
of the students eligible for subsidized lunches, 
37 percent are served in Ch^ter 1 [1,378,715 
out of 3,725,732], In schools with 50 to 74 per- 
cent eligible for subsidized lunches, 23 per- 
cent are served in Chzpltr 1.) 
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Table 7. Numbers of kiodergarteD through grade 13 
public school Chapter 1 students, by percent of stu- 
dents in the school who receive free or reduced price 
lunch, 1990-91. 



Percent of Students Number of Percent of 

in the School Chapter 1 Ch^ter 1 

Receiving Free or Students Students 
Reduced Price 
Lunch 

Total 5376,963 100% 

75-100% 1378,715 26% 

50-74% 1,233,555 23% 

25-49% 1,570,784 29% 

11-24% 720,218 13% 

0-10% 473,691 9% 



NOTES: (1) The number of students includes stu- 
dents in ungraded settings. (2) Details may not add to 
totals because of rounding. (3) Another 16,484 Chap- 
ter 1 students were located in school for which lunch 
information was not available. 



Table 8. Numbers of kindergarten through grade 12 
public school students by percent of students in the 
school who receive free or reduced price lunch, 1990- 
91. 



Percent of Students Number of Percent of 

in the School Students Students 
Rec^is'in^ Fre^; or 
Reduced Pric^; 
Lunch 

Total 39,951,012 100% 

0-10% 9,888,105 25% 

11-24% 9,804,560 25% 

25-49% 11,177,551 28% 

50-74% 5,355,064 13% 

75-100% 3,725,732 9% 



NOTES: (1 ) The number of students includes stu- 
dents in ungraded settings, (2) Details may not add to 
totals because of rounding. (3) Another 152,687 stu- 
dents were located in school for which lunch informa- 
tion was not available. 
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Table A-1 . Unweighted sampte si/.es for district estimates (actual 
number of cases prior to weighting)* 



iNuiTiDeror 




lotal 


Students 




Number 


Enrolled in 






the District (1) 






50,000 & Over 




58 


10,000 - 49,999 




488 


2J5O0- 9,999 




1,702 


1.000-2,499 




1,252 


300 - 999 




894 


1-299 




426 


NOTE: Of the 4,826 districU in the sample. 


165 did not have Chapter 1 . 


Table A-2. Standard errors for population estimates of the percent of 


districts with Chapter 1. 






Number of 


Standard 


Estimate 


Students 


Error 




Enrolled in 






the District 






Total 


059 


93,07 


50,000 & Over 




100 


10,000-49,999 


0.02 


98.91 


2,500-9,999 


030 


98,67 


1,000-2,499 


0.50 


97,33 


300 - 999 


0,85 


94.50 


1-299 


2.2 


83.24 



Table Unweighted sample sizes for district estimates (actual 
number of cases prior to weighting). 



District Total 

Poverty 

Index 



Over 75% 175 

51-75% 445 

26-50% 1,626 

11 -25% 1,561 

10% or less 999 
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Table A-4* Standard.errors for pupulation estimates of the percent of 
districts with Chapter 1. 



1 cTcent of 
Students 
Eligible for 
Free/Reduced 
Price Lunch 



Standard 
Error 



Estimate 



Total (1) 

Over 75% 
51-75% 
26-50% 
11-25% 
10% or Less 



038 

0.06 
0.97 
0.90 
1.40 
1.75 



93.45 

99.70 
98.68 
96.11 
94.14 
84.60 



NOTE: (1) 22 observations had missing values and are not included. 



Table A-5. Selected statistics on scbwils districts with Chapter 1 programs by percent of studenU 
hi the district eligible for free or reduced price lunch pro-ams (1987-^ SASS). 



Percent of 
Students Eligible 
for Free or Reduced 
Price Lunches 



Percent of 
Districts 
with 
Chapter 1 



Standard 
Error of 
Percent 



Total 
Number 
of 

Districts 



Unweighted 
Number 
(Sample 
Size) 



Total 

Over 75% 
51 to 75% 
26 to 50% 
1 1 to 25% 
Oto 10% 



93 

100 
99 
96 
94 
85 



.58 

.06 
.97 
.90 
1.40 
1.75 



767 

1361 
4,960 
4.827 
3,222 



175 
445 
1,626 
1,561 
999 



Table A-6« Selected statistics on schools where Chapter 1 services are available ( 1990-91 SASS). 



Public 



Private 



Total 



Chapter 1 Schools 



All Schools 



WeightedNumber of Schools 
Percent with Chapter 1 
Standard Enror of Percent 

Weighted Number of Schools 
Unweighted N (Sample Size) 



53.092 
66 
.73 

79,885 
8,969 



6,074 
25 
.98 

24,691 
2,620 



59,166 
57 
.62 

104,575 
11,589 



Table A-7. Selected statistics on public schools* by percent of K-12 students receiving free 
or reduced pHce lunch (1990-91 SASS)* 



Percent of Students Receiving Chapter 1 Total 

Free or Reduced Price Lunch (1) 



OtolO% 


Weighted Number of Schools 


7.490 


17,072 




Percent with Chapter 1 


44 







Standard Error of Percent 


1.9 


— 




Unweighted Number (Sample Size) 


771 


1,981 


11 to 24% 


Weighted Number of Schools 


12,080 


20,602 




Percent with Chapter 1 


59 


— 




Standard Error of Percent 


1.3 


— 




Unweighted Number (Sample Size) 


1,264 


2,413 


25 to 49% 


Weighted Number of Schools 


17,256 


22,743 




Percent with Ch^ter i 


76 






Standard Enor of Percent 


1.2 






Unweighted Number (Sample Size) 


1,824 


2.536 


50 to 74% 


Weighted Number of Schools 


9,151 


11,136 




Percent with Chapter 1 


82 






Standard Error of Percent 


1.1 






Unweighted Number (Sample Size) 


922 


1,167 


75% to 100% 


Weighted Number of Schools 


6,636 


7349 




Percent with Chapter 1 


88 






Standard Enor of Percent 


1.1 






Unweighted Number (Sample Size) 


638 


787 



NOTE: (1) School lunch information was not available for 85 schools in the sample. 



Table A-8» Standard errors for the numbers of students served in Chapter 1 programs, 
199a-.9L 



Chapter 1 Total Number Unweighted 
Students of Students (2) N 



Students in Pre-Kindergarten through Grade 12 

139,916 388.936 11,589 

Kindergarten to Grade 12 Students (1) 

139,059 384,070 

Pre-Kindergarten Students 

7,874 17,892 



NOTES: (1) Includes students in ungraded classrooms. (2) The private schcKjl total number of 
students is the figure for the 1 989-90 school year. (3) Details may not add to totals because 
of rounding. 
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Tabk A*9. Standard errors for the numbers of students served in Chapter 1 programs, 
1990-91, by school level. 



Ch&piex 1 Total Number Unweighted 
Students of Students N 



All Schools 

Elementary 126,505 250.507 5,826 

Secondary 66.099 290.529 4,189 

Combined/Other 17,101 97,947 1,574 

Public Schools 

Elementary 124. 106 237,536 4,382 

Secondary 66,305 285.755 3,724 

Combined/Other 17,534 76,740 863 

Private Schools (1) 

Elemenlaiy 18,439 58.207 1,444 

Secondary 3,377 40,138 465 

Combined/Other 6,562 65,375 711 



NOTE: (I) The private sciiool total number of students is the figure for the 1989-90 school 
year. (2) C)etails may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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